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a man who has slain another in a raid must perform certain
rites and observe certain taboos. He may not drink pure
water out of the river, but only that which has been stirred
up and made muddy by the feet of a non-slayer. He may not
eat taro cooked in the pot, but only that which has been roasted
in the open fire. He must abstain from sexual intercourse.
These restrictions lasted for a few days and then the slayer
ate the same purificatory stew (suna) which is given to initiates
at the end of their seclusion. Mr. Williams witnessed a
mock demonstration which immediately preceded the eating
of the suna. The slayer climbs into a small tree which contains
a nest of those large and aggressive insects commonly called
" green n ants. The tree should properly be of the kind
called Bobo, which is always swarming with them. While he
crouches in a fork of the tree, branches are broken and laid
over him so that he is almost completely covered and thoroughly
bitten. Having endured this for some time he climbs down
and eats the sunat steaming himself over the dish and spon-
ging his joints with handfuls of the stewed leaves. Another
rite (also performed at the end of the initiate's seclusion) was
to break a coconut above the head of the slayer and souse his
head with the milk. " It seems likely that all these observ-
ances and tabus are in a sense not only purificatory but
defensive. As a rule, informants have no explanation to
offer, but I have been informed directly that they are meant
to drive away the asisi or spirit of the slain man. In support
of this view I may quote what W. N. Beaver has written:
' I am not disposed to the sole view that the killer is unclean.
It seems to me rather that rites are necessary to throw off the
power of the ghost or ghosts of the slain.' " *
Among the Kai of Northern New Guinea when a party of
warriors return to the village after a successful raid in which
they have killed their enemies they are carefully avoided for
several days by the villagers, who will not touch them
because they believe that some of the soul-stuff of the slain
men is adhering to the bodies of their slayers. If during
these days of seclusion any one in the village suffers a bodily
pain, he thinks that it must be caused by his having sat down
1 F. E. Williams, Orokaiva Society, pp. 174 sg., quoting W. N. Beaver, in
Annual Report (1918-1919), p. 97.